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Introduction 



With increased discussion of universal preschool in California, and the possibility 
of increased educational standards for early childhood educators, it has become critically 
important to assess the capacity of the state’s higher education system to meet rising 
demands for teacher preparation. Thus far, the discussion is moving toward raising the 
bar higher than California’s current Title 5 standards, 1 possibly as high as a bachelor’s 
degree with a credential for lead teachers, and an AA and Child Development Permit for 
assistant teachers. At least 20 states and the District of Columbia now require bachelor’s 
degrees for teachers in state-financed prekindergarten programs (Barnett, 2003). 

The California Master Plan for Education (Joint Committee, 2002; see box below) 
calls for the state to “adopt more rigorous education requirements and certification 
standards for all individuals who teach young children in center-based settings or who 
supervise others who care for young children,” and a recent First 5 California document 
proposes that “preschool teacher education and compensation... increase to parity with 
Kindergarten/early elementary teachers” (First 5 California Children and Fa mi lies 
Commission, 2003). Such a step would mean that preschool teachers would earn not 
only a BA but also a post-baccalaureate teaching credential. These recommendations are 
coming at a time when the state’s community colleges are already experiencing increased 
demand through the advent of CARES (Compensation and Retention Encourage 
Stability) and other professional development initiatives, and when all institutions of 
higher education are severely affected by the California budget crisis. 

Nationally, fewer than one-half of lead teachers in classrooms for three- and four- 
year old children have a bachelor’s degree (Morgan et al., 1993; Saluja, Early & Clifford, 
2002). In California, about 30 percent of teachers in publicly operated State Preschool 
programs, and eight percent in privately operated programs, have a bachelor’s degree 
(Bellm, Burton, Whitebook, Broatch & Young, 2002). Educational attainment also varies 
greatly by county: the recent California Child Care Workforce Study (Whitebook et al., 
2002a&b) found that eight percent of teachers in center-based early care and education 
programs in Kern County hold a BA or BS, compared with 43 percent in San Francisco 
County. 2 



At one time, California teachers could earn a credential covering preschool 
through Grade 3, but this was phased out in the 1970s. A variety of other upper- division 
and graduate programs in the early childhood education field, such as a master’s degree 
program in Early Childhood Education at the University of California at Berkeley, were 
also discontinued during that era. Over the past several decades, the focus in training the 
state’s early care and education workforce has shifted to the community colleges. 



1 These standards are detailed in Appendix A, Table 3. 

2 For a more detailed analysis of this data on teacher preparation, see “Raising Teacher Education and 
Training Standards For Universal Preschool in California: Assessing the Size of the Task” (Whitebook et 
al., 2003), http://www.iir.berkeley.edu/cscce/pdf/teacher_training.pdf. 
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If California does raise standards for early childhood educators, community 
colleges will be increasingly called upon not only as an entry- level pathway for many 
teachers and providers, but also to prepare many to receive an associate (AA/AS) degree, 
if these become required for assistant teachers or other practitioners. In addition, if a BA 
requirement is put into effect, many students are likely to come to community colleges to 
begin this process by earning an associate degree. 

Four- year colleges and universities will also be called upon to prepare more 
students for BA and higher degrees in early childhood education or child development. 

A recent report from New Jersey (Coffman & Lopez, 2003) describes the complex but 
successful process through which that state has been able, within a four-year deadline, to 
meet new requirements for preschool teachers to earn a four- year degree and 
certification. The reports notes that the mandate was only possible because it was 
“supported with policies and sufficient funding for: realistic but ambitious timelines; 
quality teacher education; a strengthened teacher education infrastructure; teacher 
scholarships; [and] adequate teacher compensation and parity.” 

In order to gain a better sense of the current capacity of California’s colleges and 
universities, and the potential size of the task ahead, this paper summarizes data available 
from the web site of the Community College Chancellor’s Office and from a spring 2003 
survey of early childhood education training in the state (Brown et al., 2001) - 
supplemented by telephone interviews and e-mail surveys by interviewing community 
college instructors, a variety of personnel at four- year colleges and universities, 3 and 
other early childhood practitioners. 

This paper is an initial scan of the state’s existing college and university offerings, 
including associate, bachelor’s, master’s and PhD programs, in early childhood education 
(ECE) and child development (CD), any of which - along with newly created programs - 
could be called upon to expand in response to a universal preschool initiative. We are 
grateful to the David and Lucile Packard Foundation, and the Institute for Labor and 
Employment, University of California, for their support of this research. 

To collect further data on higher education programs in early childhood education 
and child development, the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment is 
collaborating in a nationwide survey in 2004 with the National Pre-kindergarten Center 
(NPC) at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. We will be using a California- 
specific version of the interview, which will also include questions on course work 
content and practicum requirements; faculty characteristics, including educational 
background, race/ethnicity, and tenure status; characteristics of enrolled students, 



3 While this paper uses the term “four-year institutions” for the sake of convenience, it should be noted that 
not all bachelor’s degrees are completed in four years. We note, too, that baccalaureate training in child 
development or early childhood education follows a number of avenues. Some universities offer bachelor’s 
degrees in Child Development, while others offer a CD or ECE concentration within Human Development 
or Liberal Studies departments. It is therefore possible that our survey missed a number of programs 
embedded within departments outside of a school’s early childhood education, general education or liberal 
studies departments. Since this is a work in progress, readers are welcome to let us know of any programs 
we may have missed, in order to inform our further work on this subject. 
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including race/ethnicity; and challenges that programs face as they prepare students to 
work with young children. New data from the survey will be available by the end of 
2004. 



From The California Master Plan for Education (2002): 

To be responsive to Californians’ needs, our state must have a comprehensive, 
coherent and flexible education system in which all sectors, from pre-kindergarten 
through postsecondary education, are aligned and coordinated into one integrated 
system, (p. 9) 

The State should adopt more rigorous education requirements and certification 
standards for all individuals who teach young children in center-based settings or who 
supervise others who care for young children, and should immediately require a 
minimum program of state -approved professional development for all publicly funded 
providers of care to young children. (Recommendation 6.5, p. 29) 

The State should expand programs to attract talented individuals, especially from 
underrepresented groups, into pre-K-12 teaching and postsecondary faculty careers, 
through forgivable loans and teaching fellowships. (Recommendation 8.1, p. 33) 

California colleges and universities should strive to ensure that their schools of 
education have the resources needed to produce a substantial proportion of the 
teachers and faculty needed to staff our preschools, K-12 and adult schools, colleges 
and universities, over the next decade and beyond. (Recommendation 8.2, p. 33) 





Part 1: Community Colleges 



Methods 

Our starting point was to identify the community colleges currently providing 
training in early childhood education (ECE) or child development (CD). Building on a 
December 2001 “Inventory of Early Childhood Education Training in California” by 
Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE) at the University of California at 
Berkeley (Brown et al., 2001), we then sought to find out what kinds of data are currently 
kept by community colleges on the number and characteristics of students served, and the 
number and types of degrees and certificates given. The California Community College 
Chancellor’s Office maintains a database ( http://www.cccco.edu/reports/reports.htm) on 
student demographics (age, ethnicity, gender, enrollment status, including unit load 
attempted, and day or evening classes) and awards granted (such as AS or AA degrees or 
certificates). These data are collected annually from individual colleges, and in many 
cases can be disaggregated by department or course of study (see Appendix C, Tables 9 
to 13). 4 While the data have some limitations, as discussed below, they are far more 
extensive than information maintained by colleges and universities that offer courses of 
study in child development or early childhood education for upper- division or graduate 
students. 

We then supplemented these data with 17 interviews with a variety of community 
college administrators and faculty, and with one focus group of teachers and directors. 

Current Capacity 

California community college ECE or CD programs provide the majority of 
formal, credit-bearing training to teachers and providers in the early care and education 
field. According to the 2001 inventory by PACE, 100 California community colleges 
offer ECE or CD certificates and degrees (Brown et al., 2001). Information was available 
for only 98 of these, however, on the Chancellor’s Office database. According to our 
records, there are a total of 99 community colleges that grant ECE/CD awards statewide; 
for a complete list, see Appendix B. 5 



4 In most cases, data are available for child development students exclusively. In some colleges, however, 
child development students are categorized along with other “lifespan” courses of study, including family 
studies and gerontology. Representatives of the Chancellor’s Office were able to disaggregate these data in 
most instances for the purposes of this study. 

Data given in Appendix C reflect what is currently available in the Chancellor’s Office database. We have 
distributed these data to representatives of the colleges, and some have found errors that we have corrected. 
The authors welcome further corrections, which can be used to revise the paper as posted on the Center for 
the Study of the Child Care Workforce website, www.iir.berkeley.edu/cscce. 

5 The excluded colleges were Evergreen Community College and Mission College. The awards granted to 
Evergreen Community College students may be accounted for in the award numbers for San Jose City 
College; Evergreen offers only one child development course. Mission College information may be 
accounted for in the numbers for West Valley College. 
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The following data, based on information obtained from the Chancellor’ s Office, 
represent the number of students enrolled in two or more early childhood education or 
child development courses during fiscal year 2002-03. We were also able to compare 
these with data from fiscal year 200 1-02. 6 (See Appendix C for information about 
individual colleges and counties, and for 1998-2003 data.) 

Courses 

♦ About 139,000 individuals took early childhood education or child development 
courses at California community colleges in fiscal year 2002-03. Of these, 
approximately 40 percent of students were enrolled in two or more such courses, and 
about 60 percent took only one course. No disaggregated data are available, however, 
on how many of these students are majoring in child development or how many are 
students from other majors taking child development courses to fulfill general 
education requirements. 

Roughly two -thirds of students taking two or more ECE/CD courses at 
community colleges, as shown in Figure 1, were taking a mixture of day and evening 
courses, while about 31 percent took these courses in the evening only. 7 It is unclear 
from the data whether students preferred this arrangement or were responding to course 
availability in daytime or evening formats. 

The unit load of students taking two or more ECE/CD courses in fiscal year 2002- 
03 was relatively diverse, as shown in Figure 2. Twenty- seven percent of students 
enrolled in two or more community college ECE/CD courses that year were taking six 
units or less. The next largest grouping was about 19 percent of students taking 24 units 
or more. It is difficult to determine the average course load per semester for students, as 
the data represent student behavior over the course of the academic year. 



6 Between 2001-02 and 2002-03, the number of students statewide enrolled in two or more child 
development courses rose from 54,61 1 to 56,496. Beyond the increase in total enrollment, there were no 
significant changes in the distribution of students' ethnicities, ages, or unit loads statewide. 

7 A greater percentage of students taking only one CD course took their course only in the evening (34 
percent, n=28,545). 
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Figure 1 
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